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ornamented with balconies and verandahs. The houses of the rich are built of
white marble, and some of them are of peerless beauty. Amongst others, the
palace of the Seths, belonging to some bankers, is a marvellous building, which,
although quite modern, may be ranged with the most beautiful productions of
Eajpoot art. Balconies supported by columns and carved cornices adorn the
front, every detail of which is executed with admirable care and taste. But this
is not the only palace. Ajinere is the Frankfort of Eajesthan, and its numerous
Kothsehilds have rivalled each other in enriching it with superb monuments.
All the houses are, as a rule, well built; and there are few towns in the world
which have such a coquettish appearance as Ajmere, with its numberless terraces
and its walls of marble or brilliant stucco. Beside these great boulevards,
the work of the English, is a picturesque confusion of narrow and tortuous
bazaars, where a noisy crowd continually comes and goes. There is the real
Ajmere for an artist. No town in the East, not even Cairo itself, can offer such
a picturesque and original sight. All the races of India elbow each other in
these streets, which are narrow, and which form the principal market-place of a
large tract of country; and the most various manufactures are spread out beneath
the sombre stone arches of the stalls. You cannot think how amusing it is to
walk through these bazaars. During my stay, I employed my mornings in
wandering about, alone and on foot, through the midst of this good-natured
crowd, and every day showed me something new and csurious. I used to stop
in front of the stalls, and chat with the men, who were always polite and civiL
The jeweller, perched on his bench, on to which he has to climb by means of a
ladder, is invariably a man of high caste, with naked body bound with the sacred
cord, and occupies himself in chiselling the most beautiful jewels, which would
delight the hearts of the Parisitiii ladies; his nose supporting a enormous pair
of spectacles, which are indispensable to the dignity of a master goldsmith.
Around him his workmen, probably his sons, mould or forge the precious metals.
If I happened to spe#k; a word to him, the good fellow, proud of my visit, would
take off his spectacles* salute me, and spread before me his riches, taken from an
iron box, explaining the smallest details of their manufacture with great com-
placency, and allowing me to choose some small trinket without annoying me by
over-pressing offers.

Next him is the bracelet-maker, sitting before a fire, at which he melts his
lacker, red or green, as the case may be, which he spreads over a conical mould.
Dividing this with a sharp knife into narrow circles, it cools suddenly, and thus
produces about twenty light rings. The bracelet-makers" wives assist them in the
manufacture, and try the rings on the purchasers. There are no girls or married
women of any rank or caste who do not wear several of these rings; sometimes
the whole forearm is covered with them; and, being as fragile as they are cheap,
there is a good trade in them. A little farther on I caine to the musieaL-instru-
ment makers, who manufacture great guitars, viols, and tom-toms. Then there
are the coppersmiths, seated amidst piles of copper vessels of all shapes and sizes,
from the lota to the amphora one yard in diameter.

Sometimes a whole street is inhabited solely by shoemakers, dyers, or potters,
who, without appearing to mind this competition, exhibit their goods side by side.
The bazaars of the cloth trade and manufactured stuffs of all kinds are the most
aristocratic. These shops are clean and well lighted, and the merchants, seated on